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Our next speaker night will offer a slightly different slant on local area heritage. 
Andrew Hibbert will give us a presentation on some of the many and interesting aspects 
of underwater archaeology going on in southwestern Ontario. Speaker Night happens this 


month on Thursday, January 10th, same place (Museum of Indian Archaeology), same 
time (8 P.M.). See you there. 


FIRST REMINDER: 1991 MEMBERSHIP FEES ARE NOW DUE 


Please use the enclosed, handy dues envelope to send the Chapter your 1991 
membership fees. Dues are unchanged from last year, set at $15.00 Individual member or 
subscriber; $17.00 family; $21.00 Institutional. OAS provincial dues can also be paid 
through the Chapter, which are also unchanged from last year. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 
1991 MEMBERSHIP FEES ARE NOW DUE ($15.00 INDIV/SUBSC., $17.00 FAMILY) 


At the Chapter's Annual Business meeting, the 1991 Chapter Executive was 
announced. This Executive will be similar to last year's, with Megan Cook as President, 
Pat Weatherhead as Vice-President, Bev Morrison as Secretary, and Tom Arnold as 


Director. Wayne Hagerty, who served admir reasurer for most of last year, has 
stepped down, and replacing ee Mahillah Rafek. All committees and appointed - 
members continue on from last y E ‘ e rest of the Chapter, we would 
like to thank everyone who served on last year's Executive: it was a difficult year. 


Elsewhere, tension is mounting over the anticipated release of the Prehistory 
volume. As of mid-December, all but one chapter of the volume had been sent to the 
printer, the design of the cover was nearly complete, and the compiled references 
required only one more proofing. Also, incredibly though it seems, editors Chris Ellis 
and Neal Ferris are still confident of a January release date. As the volume takes 
shape, it becomes readily evident that this will be a major contribution to Ontario 


authors, close to 70 
be about 600 pages in length. Yes, 


ff * * * 


Avocational Archaeologists: Roles, Needs and Responsibilities a? 


The Ontario Heritage Foundation is hosting a Conference-Workshop on avotational 
archaeology in Ontario, on Saturday, January 19th, 1991, at Trinity College, University 
of Toronto. In the morning will be a series of speakers describing avocational programs 
from elsewhere in Canada and the United States, while the afternoon session will be 
devoted to small group discussions on the issues currently facing Ontario avocationals. 
Registration is $25.00. For more information, contact Mike Lipowski at (416) 965-3937. 

} 


1842 Colour Map of the City of Hamilton | 
The Hamilton-Wentworth Archaeological Foundation is selling copies of this 19 x /24" 
map as a fund-raising project. Cost per copy is $17.00, or $95.00 for a mounted, 
laminated version, plus shipping. Contact Rita Michael at (416) 524-1384, or the 
Foundation at Box 84, McMaster University Post Office, Hamilton Ontario, L8S 1C0. 
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The December Ist Christmas party turned out to be a great success, with a good 
turn-out, lively conversation, good food, and even video game amusement for party- 
goers. Thanks to Pat Weatherhead and Les Howard for hosting the event. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This month we demonstrate that bigger isn't necessarily better, with two brief but 
very informative papers: one on historic Odawa trade by Bill Fox, while Chris Ellis and 
company discuss some "recent disturbance found during excavations of the Paleo-Indian 
Thedford II site (namely, a Late Archaic feature with a diagnostic!). 


ODAWA LITHIC PROCUREMENT AND EXCHANGE: A HISTORY CARVED IN STONE 


William A. Fox! 


Introduction 


Some twenty years ago, the author initiated a long term study of Iroquoian lithic 
industries, focussing on specific chert tool categories such as projectile points (Fox 
1971) and end scrapers. A variety of chert "types" were immediately evident; however, 
there were no comprehensive chert source studies available for southern Ontario at that 
time. This necessitated ancillary research into local sources, the results of which were 
presented at the 1978 CAA annual meeting (Fox 1979a). Work on locating and 
characterizing those cherts formerly utilized by Ontario Native peoples is continuing 
and has been extended to neighbouring regions in the U.S. 


Review of Collingwood area proto-historic and historic village site lithic 
assemblages held at the Canadian Museum of Civilization and the Royal Ontario 
Museum, and particularly the extensive collections curated by Charles Garrad, disclosed 
an unusual pattern of chert utilization. Contrary to prehistoric and historic Huron and 
Neutral flaked stone industries, which are dominated by local raw materials, the afore- 
mentioned sites produced assemblages including moderate to high percentages of 
"exotic" cherts, and this despite the location of a high quality chert source in the 
adjacent Beaver Valley some 5 to 25 kilometers to the west. 


These exotics include Kettle Point and Bayport cherts from the southern Lake 
Huron basin and Detour (alias Scott Quarry) and Norwood (alias Eastport) chert from the 
Straits of Mackinack region. Also, Onondaga chert is present. Kettle Point chert is the 
closest of these sources, being 200 km distant as "the crow flies". However, geography, 
settlement patterns and the volume of raw material recovered from these sites argue 
against an overland transportation route (Janusas 1984). This introduces an intriguing 
and culturally significant aspect of the four exotic cherts under consideration. The 
Kettle Point, Bayport, Detour and Norwood chert sources are all situated on the Great 
Lakes shoreline at present water levels (see Figure 1). None are interior sources. One 
could simply load chert blocks into a canoe at each of these locales. Utilizing shoreline 
water transit routes, the shortest distances to the aforementioned sources from the 
Collingwood area are: Kettle Point - 300 km, using the Onenditiagui portage across the 
lower Bruce Peninsula; Bayport - 500 km; Detour - 350 km, using the Bruce-Manitoulin 
route; and Norwood - 525 km. Needless to say, overland transport from the latter 
sources is highly unlikely. 


Odawa Lithic Procurement 


While the Petun, who inhabited at least some of the Collingwood area sites, were 
not noted mariners, their neighbours and allies, the Cheveux Releves or Odawa, were 
known to travel "in bands into many regions and countries as far off as 400 leagues or 
more" (Sagard 1939: 67). Indeed, this western chert procurement pattern is mirrored in 
the contemporary transit of red siltstone and catlinite (Fox 1980a), although the latter 
material turns up on Collingwood area sites in finished form from the Minnesota source 
area as luxury items such as disc pipes, pendants and beads. Siltstone procurement, 
however, is exactly analogous to the chert, in that the majority appears to be arriving 
in raw pebble form on Collingwood area sites, where it is being worked into pendants 
and beads. These same canoes also would have brought native copper from the west and 
perhaps the lithographic limestone cobbles which were worked into handsome pipes often 
found on Huron and Neutral villages and cemeteries (Fox 1979b). 
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Figure 1: Early Seventeenth Century Tribal Locations Relative to Selected Ontario and 
Michigan Chert Sources. 


One other chert procurement pattern became evident upon review of Collingwood 
area site assemblages: that villages dating to the period from ca. 1580 (the initial . 
settlement of the area by Iroquoian immigrants) to ca. 1630 (on the basis of European 
trade goods - primarily glass trade beads), produced only Kettle Point and Bayport 
exotic cherts (Fox 1979c; 1979d; 1979e; 1984). This pattern is also reflected on the 
contemporary Huron/Algonquian villages of Cahiague (Fox 1981). Whereas post A.D. 1630 
sites also included quantities of Detour and Norwood chert (Fox 1980b). The latter is 
particularly abundant on terminal Petun villages such as Connor-Rolling (BcHb-3) and 
Kelly-Campbell (BcHb-10), which has been identified as the Petun capital village of 
Etharita, sacked by the Iroquois in 1649 (Garrad and Heidenreich 1978: 394). Recent 


studies of these latest lithic assemblages has shown that they are often dominated by 
exotic cherts. 


Odawa Lithic Exchange 


What does all this suggest about seventeenth century trade in Native goods? Were 
the Odawa travelling hundreds of kilometers just to obtain Bayport chert for their 
Petun associates? Certainly Ellis and Deller (1990) have commented on the apparently 
low value of chert as an exchange commodity. Also, Sagard, in 1623, noted that the 
Odawa "trade with their goods and exchange them for furs, pigments, wampum and other 
rubbish" (1939: 67). Could it be that Sagard included lithic goods, such as chert, among 


the "rubbish"? Sagard also mentions that the Odawa produced colourful plaited reed 
mats for trade, while Radisson (1967: 149), later in the century, recorded their 
acquisition of light earthen pots, girdles made of goat's hairs (probably belts made from 
spun buffalo hair yarn, as reported from the Dumaw Creek site by Quimby (1966: 75)), 
and small sea shells used to decorate skin clothing (probably marginella shells (Quimby 
1966: 48)), obtained from peoples at the south end of Lake Michigan - probably the 
Illinois. 


Considering the wide range of often greater value goods being moved by the 
Odawa, it seems unlikely that they would travel to distant areas solely for chert. This 
hypothesis is consistent with the concept of embedded versus direct resource 
procurement strategies, as defined by Binford (1979), on the basis of his Nunamiut 
research. Also, Morrow and Jefferies (1989) have recently attempted to test these two 
types of procurement strategy, using Middle Archaic data from Illinois. They suggest 
that embedded procurement strategies should be reflected by a lack of difference in the 
way non-local and local cherts were utilized for tool manufacture and represented in 
discard patterns. 


Returning to this study, on the Collingwood area sites exotic western cherts 
occur as large blocks, fragments and flakes, as abundant smaller debitage, and in the 
form of the entire, albeit limited, range of formal flaked chert tools. There is no 
appreciable difference between their use and discard and that observed for the locally 
available Collingwood chert. Thus we seem to be seeing evidence of an embedded 
procurement strategy on these sites. Considering the relatively low value of the 
commodity, this is hardly surprising. Further, in regard to bulky lithic material 
acquisition, Torrence (1986: 221) has observed that "embedded procurement...is made 
much more feasible in the the case of marine transport...", a situation which accords 
with the Odawa data. It appears that chert was not being handled or considered in the 
Odawa trade network in a similar fashion to the more luxury items of their trade, such 
as catlinite or native copper. 


The Politics of Odawa Procurement and Exchange 


So, what were the the Odawa doing while obtaining these exotic goods in the 
southern Lake Huron basin and later, the Lake Michigan basin? Later seventeenth 
century French observations provide some clues. Lahontan (1905: 143), in 1688, met 
several hundred Odawa returning from a winter beaver hunt along the Saginaw River in 
Michigan. This reference, along with the presence of ceramics on the Odawa 
Inverhuron-Lucas site similar to those from the Rifle River earthworked villages near 
Saginaw Bay, as well as Champlain's (1929: 97) observation concerning an 
Odawa-Neutral alliance in the war against the Fire Nations ("Gens de Feu"; see 
Heidenreich 1988), led me previously to propose that the Odawa were poaching in Sauk 
and Fox territory, resulting in a hostile relationship between these groups. However, 
Perrot's 1670 statement (Blair 1911: 189) that the Chief of the Sinago (Black Squirrel) 
Odawa was married to the sister of the Chief of the Sauks, suggests that the 
relationship between the Odawa and the Saginaw Bay populations may have been 
amicable, and the hostilities referred to by Champlain may have involved other tribes of 
the Gens de Feu. At any rate, it is likely that several natural resources, and perhaps 
economic and political activities, attracted the Odawa to the southern Lake Huron 
coast on a regular basis. 


However, the reasons behind the sudden appearance of Norwood chert, and an 
upsurge in catlinite on Collingwood area sites, is another matter. Francis Assikinack, a 
self-titled "warrior of the Odahwahs", noted in his December, 1857 paper to the 


Canadian Institute that the Arbre Croche Odawa settlement (situated a short distance 
north of the Norwood chert source), was wrested from the Mushkodensh (Mascouten) 
tribe some 250 years before (Assikinack 1858a: 115). The circumstances surrounding this 
event speak to the dynamics of the early seventeenth century Lake Michigan basin 
political environment. Assikinack (1858b: 307) states that: 


The Odahwahs were at war with the Winibigoes at that time (250 
years before), who then occupied the region north-west of Lake 
Michigan. One time they (the Odawa) were unfortunate, and on 
their way home they called at the Mushkodenj (Mascouten) vill- 
age, and, as it was customary, they sang a mournful song as they 
approached the village, to let the people know that they had 
been defeated. Some thoughtless youth, when he heard them sing, 
called out that they were served right, they had no business to 
go to the place where they were defeated. These words went to 
the heart of the leader. They landed and enjoyed the hospitality 
of their friends for two or three days, then proceeded homeward. 
When the war chief got home he told secretly to a few of the 
chiefs what had occurred at the Mushkodenj village. They labour- 
ed together until they gained a majority of the war chiefs to 
their side. They then informed the whole tribe of their 
determination to make war upon the Mushkodenj in the following 
summer. The Civil chiefs did everything in their power to prevent 
the war, but their efforts were useless. 


Assikinack's historical information may shed some light on why Champlain would have 
felt it necessary in 1634 to send Jean Nicolet into the Green Bay area of Lake 
Michigan to establish peace between the Winnebago and tribes to the east, especially 
since the French had a desire to extend their activities westward. Also, La Potherie's 
observation (Blair 1911: 293) that Odawa-Winnebago hostilities resulted from the 
capture and consumption by the latter of some Odawa envoys, whom had been supported 
in their activities by the French, lends support to this hypothesis. 


Finally, Waisberg (1977: 29) has suggested that Nicolet provides the first recorded 
reference to a Nassauketon Odawa community, in describing groups encountered during 
his aforementioned 1634 journey. These "people of the fork" were the Arbre Croche 
(forked tree) Odawa, and thus were already established on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
adjacent to the Norwood chert outcrop in former Mascouten territory, by that time. In 
sum, the concurrence of these historic references with the initial appearance of 
Norwood chert on Collingwood area sites can hardly be a coincidence. Further, the 
Detour chert source is situated on the most direct marine travel route from Lake 
Michigan to southern Georgian Bay (see Figure 1), and its appearance on Collingwood 
area sites is also likely due to the Odawa presence on Lake Michigan by 1634. 


Conclusions 


Sixteenth and seventeenth century archaeological data from Ontario, when 
combined with early French observations concerning Odawa exchange activities, clearly 
document a Native trade network stretching between at least Georgian Bay in the east 
and Lake Superior to the west. Goods which travelled this network included dried 
berries and probably corn, reed mats, nets, Native fabrics, pelts, pigments, ceramic 
vessels, marine shell and native copper; as well as the aforementioned range of lithic 
materials and finished items. European goods, when they appeared in the region, were 
simply incorporated into this existing exchange network. 


The Odawa travel patterns and activities documented by utilitarian and luxury 
lithic materials on pre-dispersal Collingwood area village sites anticipate the post 1650 
movements and political/economic events surrounding the Odawa and their Wyandot 
(Petun) associates, which are documented in the accounts made by French visitors to 
the Lake Michigan region during the latter half of the seventeenth century. Odawa 
committment to and defense of the prehistoric trade and travel network explains their 
escalating aggression toward the persistent European intruders; including the 300 
warrior welcoming committee for Champlain in the fall of 1615 (Waisberg 1977: 33); the 
ca. 1620 robbery of 2400 beads from Etienne Brule (LeJeune 1898: 101); and their Lake 
Michigan piracy, resulting in the burning and sinking of LaSalle's trading vessel, the 
"Griffon", in 1680, as reported by La Potherie (Blair 1911: 353). 


End Note: 
I An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 17th annual symposium of 
the Ontario Archaeological Society, Toronto, October 1990. 
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The Pits (Part I): A Radio-Carbon Dated "Smallpoint” 
Late Archaic Feature from the Thedford II Site 


Chris Ellis, Brian Deller, Carl Murphy 
and Christine Dodd 


Over the past twenty years, Deller and Ellis have had the privilege of working on a number of Early Paleo- 
Indian sites in southwestern Ontario. While the main focus of these research projects has been on the Paleo-Indian 
components of those sites, some sites have evidence of later prehistoric occupations in the form of subsoil features 
containing diagnostic implements as well as floral and/or faunal remains. In this, the first in what we envision to 
be two or three short articles on these features to be produced when time and funding permit, we report on a single 
pit feature from the Thedford II site in the Ausable River valley which provides some information on the poorly 
known Late Archaic period. 


The Thedford II Site 


The Thedford II site is located in a plowed field near the modern town of Thedford, some 20 km inland 
from the modern southeastern shore of Lake Huron. Excavations in 1981 and 1982 exposed 500 m? of the site and 
recovered a wealth of information on the Paleo-Indian occupation (Deller and Ellis: in press). However, probable 
Middle Archaic and definitive Smallpoint Late Archaic and Middle Woodland implements, as well as remnants of 
11 features associated with these occupations, were also noted. 

With two exceptions, it is difficult to assign these features to the Archaic or Woodland occupations although 
the dominance of Small Point Archaic diagnostics in the excavated area suggests most are of this affiliation. One 
exception is a feature (#13a/b) which yielded a date of 2130 +/- 230 B.P. (I-13,025) and thus, is probably Middle 
Woodland -- an interpretation also suggested by the recovery of a diagnostic point at the base of the plowzone 
immediately above the feature. The second exception, feature (#4) contained a diagnostic implement of the 
Smallpoint Late Archaic, a corner-notched point reworked into an end scraper (Figure 1), and is the focus of this 
report. 


Feature #4 


Excavation of this feature involved first, the removal of its northern half by trowelling and screening of 
the trowelled matrix through 1/4" mesh. Then, the second half was removed as a bulk sample and floated using 
the SMAP machine at the Ministry of Culture and Communications in London. The heavy fraction was recovered 
in 2 mm mesh while the light fraction was recovered in .63 and .59 mm sieves. 

The plan view of Feature #4 was somewhat obscured at the plowzone-subsoil interface by a clay hard pan 
but seems to have had a roughly circular plan of some 52 cm in diameter (Figure 2a). In profile view, the feature 
was a distinct deep basin which extended 33 cm into the subsoil (Figure 2b). Since the plowzone averaged some 
20 cm deep above the feature, it may have initially been some 50 to 55 cm deep prior to site cultivation. 

Two distinct layers were visible in profile view. The uppermost, or layer I, averaged about 15 cm deep 
and was a dark grey brown (10YR 3/2 in the Munsell colour coding system). Since this colour was close to that 
of the surrounding clay subsoil (dark brown; 10 YR 3/3), it was difficult to discern the feature at interface. Given 
this colour similarity, as well as the fact layer I was totally devoid of artifacts and charcoal, the layer may simply 
represent the collapse of the surrounding subsoil into an existing pit depression some time after the site was 
abandoned. 

Layer II ranged from ca. 15 to 20 cm in thickness and was black (10YR 2/1) in colour. As just implied, 
it contained all of the cultural material recovered from the feature, among which was a large amount of organic 
material. The high organic content of the feature is reflected in a large stained area under the feature produced by 
leaching of the feature contents. 


Figure 1: Late Archaic Point from Feature 4, Thedford II. 
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Figure 2: Plan and Profile of Feature 4, from the Thedford II site. 
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Feature Contents 


Layer 2 yielded 44 grams of charred wood, most of which appears to be heavily mineralized. After placing 
aside 26 gms for radiocarbon dating, the remaining charcoal that could be identified included white ash (Fraxinus 
americana), beech (Fagus grandifolia), elm (including slippery elm; Ulmus rubus), and oak (Quercus sp.). 

Twenty pieces of bone were also recovered. It is notable that none of this bone was burned or calcined 
despite the fact it was recovered encased in charcoal and surrounded by fire-cracked rock. This strongly suggests 
that the bone, as well as probably the other recovered materials, represent debris which had simply been tossed into 
the pit after the feature had been used for some other purpose. All of the recovered bone was mammalian. Two 
of the bones were deer (Odocoileus virginianus) phalanges (one proximal and one medial) and eight of the remaining 
fragments were definitely from the long bones of large to medium-sized mammals such as deer. Also recovered 
were two badly corroded pieces of deer antler tines. 

Additional contents of Layer 2 included 32 fragments of fire-cracked rock which weighed 683.8 grams and 
which, in general, tended to be clustered around the pit periphery and bottom. Other lithic contents included 32 
Kettle Point chert waste flakes and the point reworked into an end scraper which was on Onondaga chert. This tool 
was recovered from the very bottom of the feature at its northwest corner. As was the case with the mammal bone, 
both the flakes and the scraper lacked any evidence of exposure to heating. 

The recovered scraper is 23.0 mm long by 24.2 mm wide (above the notches) by 6.3 mm thick. Basal width 
is also 24.2 mm while neck width (e.g. the narrowest point across the notches) is 12.2 mm. The notches are quite 
deep (5.6 and 6.9 mm respectively) and are relatively broad (5.2 and 4.1 mm) although notch width has been 
emphasized by recycling (see below). The tool is quite well made and has a convex base. The scraper could be 
classed as side-notched since maximum width is attained below the notches instead of above the notches as is 
characteristic of corner-notched forms. However, the notches are clearly oriented diagonally to the mid-line of the 
biface. Moreover, the fore-section has been greatly reduced in width due to recycling into an end scraper. These 
data strongly suggest that the side-notched appearance is a result of such recycling and that the tool was initially 
corner-notched. The tool also appears quite broadly notched. Yet once again, this seems due to the fact the 
recycling has removed the barbs over-hanging the notch. The notches were apparently much more narrow prior 
to such recyling as the bottom margin of the notch is relatively straight. The barbs below the notches on this tool 
are quite distinctive. They have been deliberately narrowed near the basal comers such that they have an almost 
circular shape in profile when viewed tip on from the side. Also, this narrowing has created a situation in which 
the basal “convexity” does not begin until 3 or 4 mm in from the tip of the barbs at each corner. 


"Small Point" Archaic 


In recent years, the terminal Late Archaic of southwestern Ontario and adjacent parts of the Midwestern 
United States has come to be called the "Small Point" Archaic because, despite temporal and regional variation, the 
associated point forms are generally small and stand out in marked contrast to the immediately preceding 
assemblages characterized by Genesee, Adder Orchard, and other forms of large, massive "Broad Points" (see Ellis 
et al. 1990; Kenyon 1989; Spence and Fox 1986). 

A number of named point types characterize the Small Point Late Archaic, including Innes (Lennox 1986), 
Crawford Knoll (Kenyon 1989), "Ace-of-Spades" (Ellis et al. 1990; Lovis and Robertson 1989), and Hind/Feeheley 
(Lovis and Robertson 1989; Spence and Fox 1986). While the last named form had been argued by some to date 
to ca. 4000 B.P. and to have affinities to "Brewerton" (cf. Ritchie 1969) materials to the east (e.g. Taggart 1967), 
available radiocarbon dates for Hind/Feeheley suggest this and other Small Point materials date between ca. 3500 
and 2800 B.P. (see Table 1 and Lovis and Robertson 1989). It has been suggested that smaller side or corner- 
notched forms like Crawford Knoll date early in Small Point times whereas larger, corner-notched forms like Hind 
date towards the end of this Archaic manifestation (Kenyon 1989). Indeed, save for the fact they are corner- 
notched, Hind points are virtually identical to, and suggest continuity into, the subsequent Early Woodland 
Meadowood points (Spence and Fox 1986). 

The reworked point recovered from Feature #4 at Thedford II falls within the range of variation of Small Point 
forms. Indeed, characteristics such as the narrowed basal corners are, to our knowledge, only reported from Small 
Point contexts (e.g. Wright 1972: Plate V:11). The Thedford II form most closely resembles the Hind/Feeheley 
points recovered from sites such as Hind (Spence and Fox 1986) and Welke-Tonkonoh (Muller 1989) in Ontario 
and Eidson in Michigan (Garland 1986). Notable similarities include its well-made nature, the presence of corner- 
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notches, the inferred deep, narrow nature of those notches, and its somewhat larger size. With regard to the latter, 
and while the reworking of the point obscures some variables, it is notable that only Hind/Feeheley points of all 
Small Point forms have basal widths over 20 mm wide, as is characteristic of the Thedford II form (see Kenyon 
1989: Table 1). 

The charcoal from feature #4 at Thedford II has produced a date of 3020 +/- 80 B.P. (BGS-1427). This 
date is well within the range of the other reported Small Point dates of ca. 3500 to 2800 B.P. (e.g. compare with 
Table 1). The date also falls relatively late within the suggested Small Point time frame and in fact, overlaps at 
one sigma and therefore, is statistically identical to the two accepted dates from the Hind site. One could therefore 
use this date to bolster the idea that indeed, Hind-like points date to near the terminal end of Small Point times. 
Yet, a single date from one site is not sufficient evidence to confirm or deny such an argument. At the very least, 
however, the reading from Thedford II does clearly suggest as others (e.g. Lovis and Robertson 1989) have argued 
that Hind/Feeheley points do date much closer to 3000 B.P. rather than the earlier age estimates which were 
previously presented by Taggart (1967) and others. 
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Table 1: Acceptable"Small Point" Archaic Radiocarbon Dates from 


Ontario. 

SITE DATE(S) B.P. SITE DATE(S) B.P. 

Innes 3350 +/- 195 Thistle Hill 3440 +/- 75 
2620 +/- 80 

Knechtel I 2888 +/- 45 

Rocky Ridge 3100 +/- 120 3040 +/- 40 
3240 +/- 90 

Inverhuron 2950 +/- 75 2400 +/- 100 
3690 +/- 45 


Crawford Knoll 3480 +/- 120 
Thedford II 3020 +/- 80 
Hind 2920 +/- 170 
2875 +/- 75 
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FIGURE 13.17: Copper/Brass Kettles (A-B) and Copper Alloy Projectile Points (C), A: 1580-1600 Glass 
Bead Period 1 Kettle: B: 1600-1650 Glass Bead Period 2 Keutle. 
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